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Ill— THE ARTICULAR INFINITIVE AGAIN. 

Since I wrote my paper On the Articular Infinitive (Transactions 
of the American Philological Association for 1878), which was fol- 
lowed up by some observations on the articular inf. in Xenophon 
and Plato, published in the third volume of this Journal (1882), 
the subject has not been allowed to sleep, although, if I may judge 
by the silence of those who have succeeded me in the same field, 
all the Cisatlantic work has been ignored by German investigators. 
This is all the more strange as my articles did not escape the 
keen eye of Professor Hiibner, who has recorded them in his 
' Grundriss,' and one of them was translated into Greek shortly 
after its appearance. 1 Having followed in my two papers the 
growth of the construction from the beginning to the time when it 
became a common organon of speech, having given a statistic — 
occasionally somewhat detailed — of the use in the leading classic 
authors, having shown that, while its development was gradual, the 
employment of it, when once it had gained a footing, was a matter 
of individuality, of style, at all events not merely a matter of 
chronology, I left my details for others to correct and the organon 
for others to apply. 2 In other fields I had found that men endowed 
with a much greater gift of axplfieia. had improved on my statistics, 
even when they brought no new principle to illumine the dry 
figures, and I am content that the faithful counter shall have all 
the credit, such as it is. Of the recent literature I have taken 
some notice in the case of Weiske, whose labors are mentioned in 
this Journal, IV 241. Stix (Zum Gebrauch des Inf. mit Artikel 
bei Demosthenes, Rottweil, 1881) is a thoughtful piece of work, 
and gives useful categories, but does not go into statistics. Goel- 
kel's Beitrage zur Syntax des Verbums und zur Satzbildung bei 
dem Redner Antiphon, Passau, 1883, I have not seen. Of 

i'THtyfiep. r. $ilo/iad.. It, ktj. No. 10, p. 158. See Calvary's Bibliotheca 
Philol. Classica, 1880, p. 288. 

2 'If the figures mean anything, they mean that the use of the articular 
inf. is not simply a matter of period, but a matter of individual character 
and artistic school.' A. J. P. HI 197. 
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Behrendt's dissertation, ' Ueber den Gebrauch des Infinitivs mit 
Artikel bei Thukydides,' I have seen an abstract in the Berliner 
Philologische Wochenschrift for 1886, Sp. 1552, according to 
which Behrendt has only told us what we knew before, that the 
proper nidus of the articular infinitive is to be found in the argu- 
mentative part, in the speeches and not in the narrative. 1 According 
to Forssmann's list (Curtius Studien, VI, pp. 81-3) there are 274 
articular infinitives in all Thukydides, giving an average of .45 per 
Teubner page. 2 If we accept Wagner's count of 134 for the 
speeches, and put the speeches, as we may, at 23 per cent. 3 of 
the whole, this would make the average for the narrative part about 
.30, while the speeches would mount up nearly to 1. Comparing 
Dr. Nicolassen's averages in the several works of Xenophon (1. c), 
some of which he has since verified, we notice an advance of 
Xenophon on Thukydides in certain of his writings. The 
Anabasis, which is often cited for its afyekua, is the lowest in its 
average, .36, while the Hellenika, which is under the influence of 
Thukydides to some extent, rises to .49, and the philosophical 
discourses vie with the highest averages. 81a to with inf., according 
to Dr. Nicolassen's count, occurs 200 times in the Xenophontean 
corpus, and thus justifies Weiske's remark as to Xenophon's 
fondness for that combination, in which he goes even beyond 
Thukydides, and does not fall below him, as Dr. Nicolassen has 
it (1. a). 

Having, therefore, done my share in calling attention to the 
subject, at least within the range of Anglo-American scholarship, 
I turned to other parts of the syntactic field that need similar 
exploration ; for while statistics are not everything, statistics are 
of great utility in making those feel who cannot be approached in 
any other way. True, it may be said, without too much exaggera- 
tion, that those who find out anything by statistics are those who 
have found out in advance of statistics ; but statistics are not to be 
despised for all that, and it is safe to maintain that a dozen gram- 
matico-stylistic categories kept steadily in view are worth more to 

1 'Low down stands Lysias ... in whom i/6oc reigns, and in whom nar- 
rative is the great thing.' Transactions, 1. c. p. 12. 

2 And not .98, as Dr. Nicolassen has it, by a strange lapse (A. J. P. Ill 200), 
an error which should have been detected at the time. 

3 After Meierotto (Memoire sur Thucydide), as cited by Vischer, Kl. 
Schriften I 432. Meierotto counts by lines and shows a somewhat larger 
proportion for the speeches than two independent counts showed by pages. 
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the thoughtful student than volumes of exclamatory admiration of 
the Hellenism of the Hellenes. It is, in fact, for the patient hunting 
down of the secrets of Greek idiom that these seemingly arid 
studies are to be valued, and, having relinquished the quest myself, 
I was glad to find that another scholar had attacked the problem 
of the stylistic effect of the articular infinitive, with the help of 
statistics, and that the results of my research were here confirmed 
and there corrected by Dr. Wagner's programme, which the author 
kindly sent me in response to a personal request. 1 

In the introduction he says that it is well known that the articular 
inf. was a favorite construction with Demosthenes, and that the 
frequency of its use was matched by its freedom and boldness, 
but that no one had yet made an accurate comparison of the usage 
of Demosthenes with that of the other orators. Thinking, as he 
did, that this construction mirrors the genius and style of each 
orator, as well as the development of oratory itself as a whole, his 
curiosity was aroused, as mine had been more than eight years 
before, and we have in this small pamphlet the results of long and 
patient work. The points of inquiry are the relative frequency 
of use, the structure of the articular infinitive, the management of 
the construction with reference to periodology, and he takes up 
incidentally a consideration of the question as to the variation of 
occurrences in different periods in the life of an orator and in 
different classes of oratory. His treatment is thoughtful, it is 
clear, and, a thing for which every one will be grateful, it is com- 
pact. 

In counting he counts, as I had done, by articles and not by 
infinitives, and leaves out such constructions as to viv elvai, as well he 
might, and the orations that Blass considers spurious, except Dem. 
29. He leaves out also the Demosthenean prooemia. Following 
the example of Sigg, he takes the § as his standard, and not the 
Teubner page as I had done. 2 Of course, in this plan Thuky- 
dides had to be estimated, and the Thukydidean § is put at half 
the oratorical. I reproduce Dr. Wagner's table, changing the 
order, however, into the order of frequency, and adding the decimal 
expression of his figures together with my average per page as 
previously published (Trans. 1. c. p. 11 ; A. J. P. Ill 197.) 

1 R. Wagner. De infinitivo apud oratores Atticos cum articulo coniuncto. 
Schwerin, 1885. 

2 This method does not seem to be so accurate as that of the Teubner 
page. The fluctuation is so great that small differences are effaced wholly. 
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No. of Occurrences. 


§§■ 


Average. 


Per §. Per Teubner p. 


Demosthenes 


832 


2672 


1 : 3 


•31 + 


I-25 1 


Thukydides 


134 


676 


1 :5 


.20 — 


[I-] 


Deinarchos 


33 [34] 162 


1 = 5 


.21 — 


.80 2 


Lykurgos 


26 


150 


1 :6 


•17 + 


.60 


Isokrates 


288 


2064 


1 : 7-8 


.14 — 


.60" 


Antiphon 


38 


295 


1 :8 


•13 — 


•50 2 


Aischines 


61 


640 


1 : 10 


•09 + 


•30 


Andokides 


16 


219 


1 : 13 


.07 + 


.20 2 


Isaios 


37 


521 


1 : 14 


.07 4- 


•25 


Lysias 


38 


970 


1 : 25 


.04 — 


.12 s 



It will be observed that the only discrepancies as to the order 
between the two lists are not formidable and do not affect the 
general result. Hypereides, who had been excluded from my 
count, goes beyond the Demosthenean standard, according to 
Wagner's count, with 39 examples in 100 §§." 

One important point that Dr. Wagner makes in his investiga- 
tion is the difference in the usage of Isokrates at different periods 
and in different spheres. For Isokrates Wagner distinguishes 
between the early period of work for the courts and the late 
period of epideictic discourses, and these latter again show a 
double strain. In the six forensic speeches (18, 21, 20, 16, 17, 19) 
he counts but five, in the earliest (21) there is none, in the others 
one apiece. To the first epideictic stage belong 13, 11, 10, 4, 14, 

1 Public speeches. Private speeches .80. 

2 Antiphon, Andokides and Deinarchos, not having the uniform Teubner 
page, had to be estimated. Hence, perhaps, the slight variation from 
Wagner. 

8 My statistics for Lysias and Isokrates did not undertake to be exhaustive. 

4 As to the actual count, of instances, I find on referring to the documents on 
which my paper was based that my list of articular infs. in Lykurgos amounts 
to 26, and so does Dr. Wagner's, but one of these occurs in the oath, §81, and 
might be excluded. There is the same coincidence in Antiphon. In Andokides 
W. has one less (16), which maybe due to the silent omission of No. 4, in which 
my assistant counted only one articular inf. In Deinarchos my assistant counted 
one more than Wagner, making 34 instead of 33. In Aischines Wagner has found 
4 more and in Isaios one more than the students to whom the work was intrusted. 
Such differences, however undesirable, do not, as has just been said, invalidate 
the general result, and in their slightness form a marked contrast to Sigg's 
researches, who, according to Wagner, left out no less than 24 of the 44 arti- 
cular infinitives in the Apollodorean speeches. 
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2, 9, 3, Ep. i with 72 examples in 602 §§, one out of eight. To 
the last, 6, 8, 7, 15, 5, 12, and the remainder of the epistles, 211 
examples in 1193 §§, about one out of six. 

The youthful Demosthenean speeches are separated by Wagner 
from the later speeches, 1 and he distinguishes these later speeches 
according as they pertain to private suits, 2 public cases, or delibe- 
rative measures. Of the youthful class, 27, 28, 30, 31 contain 23 
examples in 146 §§. ' If we add 42,' 3 he continues, ' and 55, 
which contain none, and the doubtful 51, which contains seven, 
we shall have one to eight.' The later private orations show 103 
examples in 393 §§, one to four ; the public orations 699 examples 
in 2046 §§, or one to three. What are we to do with the spurious 
speeches ? The trouble is that the rhetoricians who imitated 
Demosthenes imitated the articular infinitives as well, and 10, n, 
13, 25, 26, 29, 60, 61 have one art. inf. to 3 §§. Of the other sup- 
positious speeches, Hegesippos' oration, Iwep 'aXowijo-oi' (No. 7), 
has only one example and 17 has 8. The Apollodorean speeches 
(52, 53, 49, 50, 47, 46, 59) have one in ten, all the others one 
in six §§. 

We now pass over to the consideration of the stylistic effect of 
the articular inf. As compared with the anarthrous inf., the arti- 
cular inf. comes much nearer to the abstract noun, and the abstract 
noun was a recognized means of o-epvoT^s. Dionysios of Halikar- 
nasos emphasizes the use of the abstract noun as a characteristic 
of Thukydides, who was eminently a-e/xvos.* And the articular 
inf. is of the same order, though perhaps not of the same degree. 
Sigg, in a well-known paper (Neue Jahrb., Suppl. Band VI, 1873, p. 
397 foil.), made use of the articular inf. in the matter of the Apol- 
lodorean orations, though not very carefully, as we have seen, and 

1 ' In the earlier speeches the average is lower than in the later. So the first 
speech against Aphobos goes as low as .26.' Trans. 1. c. p. 13. 

2 ' I separated the public orations from the private, as it was to be expected 
that the difference of theme would show a difference in the number of occur- 
rences.' Trans. 1. c. 16. 

'42 is a slip for 41, on which I remarked (1. c.) : 'In the speech against 
Spudias [X LI], which, to be sure, is questioned, there is no occurrence, nor 
any in the speech against Callicles [LV], in which Demosthenes approaches 
nearer to Lysianic y8uc than in any other.' And yet Dr. Wagner says ' nemo 
adhuc accuratius Demosthenis usum cum ceteris oratoribus comparavit.' 

4 De iis quae Thuc. propria sunt, c. 5 (p. 795 R.). See Dr. E. G. Sihler, 
On the Verbal Abstract Nouns in -mc in Thucydides. (Transactions Amer. 
Philol. Assoc. i83i,p. 96.) See also Hermogenes, xepl Ueav, III 226 (Walz.) 
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Blass has thrown out a hint here and there, so that the articles 
which I wrote on the subject were written with this characteristic 
in view, though I reserved, and still purposely reserve, what I 
have to say on this subject for a connected exhibition of the influ- 
ence of syntax on style. But although the subject was lightly 
touched, the lines there drawn were sufficient to mark out the field 
for future explorers, and I am glad to see that Dr. Wagner's inde- 
pendent work has given me so little occasion to change what I had 
said before. ' The articular infinitive,' says Dr. Wagner in sub- 
stance, ' is used more frequently by Thukydides, by Demosthenes 
and the rhetoricians who ape him, by Hypereides. Deinarchos 
is not far off. In Lykurgus and Isokrates' third period it is by 
half less frequent, still less frequent in Isokrates' second period and 
in Antiphon. All these outstrip Aischines, as Aischines does 
Andokides, as Andokides does Isaios. Lowest of all are Lysias, 
and Isokrates in his first period.' ' 

Chronological syntax — it seems that we cannot repeat this too 
often — is not historical syntax any more than chronology is history, 
and the general advance in the freedom with which the articular 
inf. could be used is crossed by the artistic bent, by the demands 
of the theme. Antiphon and Thukydides, the earlier prose writers, 
belong to the a^vov yeW, and use the articular inf. out of propor- 
tion to their time. Andokides, the unprofessional speaker, whose 
very freedom from the school ought to have made him precious 
to the student of Attic idiom — Andokides, the contemporary of 
Antiphon and Thukydides, makes but little use of the articular 
inf. The position of Lysias has already been insisted on, and 
Wagner pauses to notice, as I paused to notice, 2 the extraordinary 
proportion in 31, which he considers an evidence of spuriousness, 
thus reducing the occurrences still further. But it is not needful to 
translate in detail what Dr. Wagner says of the characteristics of the 
several orators as mirrored in the use of the articular infinitive, nor 
his reinforcement of the difference between the different periods and 
the different speeches. It is all welcome but it is not all new. In the 

1 ' The nearest approach to [Demosthenes] is made by Dinarchus — the home- 
spun Demosthenes, the rustic Demosthenes, the npiffivoi; &i]ij.ocdivi]Q of the 
ancients. Bookish Lykurgos, umbratic Isocrates come next, then Antiphon. 
. . . Low down stand Aischines, Isaios, Andocides, Lysias — Aischines, the 
man of mere native cleverness ; Isaios, the man of practical business talent ; 
Andocides, by no means a litterateur, and Lysias, in whom ifioq reigns and 
in whom the narrative is the great thing.' Trans. 1. c. p. 12. 

2 Trans, p. 13. 
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case of Antiphon he lays stress on the absence of the articular inf. 
in 6, with its easier style, and this reminds me of a note which one 
of my students of 1876-7, 1 whose count coincides with Wagner's, 
made on this very oration : ' In VI, which amounts to more than 
one-sixth of all we have of Antiphon, there is no case of the inf. 
with the article. In V, which amounts to not quite one-third of 
the whole, nearly two-thirds of the examples of infinitive with 
article are to be found. But only two of the ten cases in which 
the infinitive is governed by a preposition are in this speech. 
This speech, furthermore, contains all the examples of the inf. 
with art. in the nominative case, seven in number, and all the 
examples of the dative, four in number. Of the seven examples 
of fitd governing the ace. of inf. with art. four are in the reasoning 
about a single point Having hit upon a form of expression he 
uses it as long as he remembers it.' The articular inf. was in an 
experimental stage and the new toy was a delight to the player. 

In respect to Demosthenes Dr. Wagner emphasizes the differ- 
ence of age rather than the difference of sphere, though he admits 
that both of these elements are to be considered. In the case of 
Isokrates difference of theme crosses the difference of age and 
prevails over it. The ' vehemence ' of Deinarchos, which gives 
him the faux air of a rough diamond Demosthenes, suggests a 
' wie er sich rauspert ' imitation of his great contemporary. 

In my first paper (p. 3) I pointed out what seemed to be the 
popular use of the articular inf., 2 out of which were developed the 
wonderful resources of the construction; to <j>ayziv, to thuv must 
have been common in daily speech before they found their way 
into poetry. The contemptuous use of the article — more con- 
spicuous in the Odyssey than in the Iliad (Jebb's Homer, p. 188; 
Monro's H. G. §261, 2), simply on account of the sphere — must 
also have helped it forward. 3 But lyric poetry did not admit any 
cases except nominative and ace, as Kriiger observed long ago 
(Gr. §50, 6), and the dramatic poets were very slow to adopt what 
must have seemed to them the vulgarism of the preposition with 

'J. H. Wheeler, d. October 10, 1887, after this article was in type. 

5 Ready enough, perhaps too ready, to admit the influence of Greek on Latin, 
I must differ with the eminent investigator who has recently derived the sub- 
stantival use of the Latin inf. from the Greek (see Wolfflin in Archiv fur 
latein. Lexikographie u. Grammatik, as reported in this Journal VIII 103), and 
can only repeat my note on Persius I, 9, reinforced by my first article, p. 3. 

3 See my Pindar, O 2, 107. 
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the articular inf. How chary the Latin language was in combining 
the preposition with the gerund, not to mention the inf. (A. J. P. 
VI 103), ' we all know ; but Greek breaks through, and certain pre- 
positional combinations become very common. So Sta to, in which 
Thuky dides and Xenophon riot, cannot have been strange to popular 
speech, and this Wagner recognizes. Indeed, all that he has to say 
on the gradual introduction of the more elaborate constructions is 
not without its interest as a confirmation of what has already been 
advanced, or as giving more exact particulars. So he notes that 
the Sta with the accusative of the art. inf. occurs in 23 out of 134 
art. inf.'s in the orations of Thukydides, 3 eight times in Antiphon, 
twice in Andokides, nine times in Isaios, twice apiece in Lykurgos 
and Hypereides, never in Deinarchos — the last being an accident 
which should be a caution against statistical rabies. In Lysias it 
occurs only twice (14, 18 and 17, 1), except in the remarkable 31, 
where it occurs five times, to the enhancement of Wagner's doubts 
as to the genuineness of that remarkable oration. 3 

As hia with ace. of articular inf. became common, Wp with the 
gen. became more recherche, in Wagner's opinion, and Demos- 
thenes was imitated even in the minutiae of his usage in respect of 
these two by the rhetorical falsifiers. 4 

■Wolfflin's example from Cic.de Fin. 2, 23 does not count. See my Gr. 
§426 R. 

8 This leaves 47 for the remaining 140, if we may trust Forssmann's list, and 
shows that the construction had penetrated freely into narrative. 

3 See Trans. 1. c. p. 13 : ' Lysias . . . crowds an extraordinary proportion into 
the speech against Philon (XXXI).' 

4 These rhetorical falsifiers must have been much keener observers of syn- 
tactical usage than modern scholars were until recent years. Witness how 
admirably they imitated Demosthenean usage in another direction — the final 
sentence (A. J. P. VI 58). Of course the athetizers will claim that the more 
Demosthenean these men are in minute externals the less Demosthenean they 
show themselves in other respects. Be it so. In any case we must wonder at 
the close observation of the rhetoricians, just as we wonder at the close 
observation of the Greek sculptors, even if we have to leave aside the question 
whether these studied anatomy and those syntax. One lesson, however, we 
must not fail to draw from all this, the great importance of any native hint at 
the stylistic effect o£ grammatical phrasings. A propos of the whole ques- 
tion o£ apery, I have had the curiosity to examine the usage of Aristeides 
in his speech against Leptines, which is nearly as long as the corresponding 
speech of Demosthenes (96 per cent.). Aristeides seems to be fully aware 
of Demosthenes' fondness for the construction, but he overdoes it, as 
was to be expected, and he has some 106 articular inf.'s to Demosthenes' 
71, thus carrying up the average into the neighborhood of Demosthenes' 
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Nothing seems to be plainer than that the articular inf. started 
with the accusative case and advanced to the nominative so far as 
a neuter can become a nominative, but as Pindar's articular infini- 
tives are all nominatives except one (Introd. E. cviii), it is hardly 
worth while to put so much significance as Dr. Wagner does into 
the shifting use of the nom. infin. It had been safely born into 
literature more than a hundred years before Demosthenes. More 
interesting is the way in which the article tightens its hold on 
greater and greater complexes. We expect at first, and we find at 
first, a naked infinitive, but even in Pindar's time it could take a 
modifier in the shape of preposition and substantive, e. g. to 
navxao-Sai trapa naipov (O 9, 41), and when it takes an object as N 
8, 44 : to 8' alris reav \jrvxav Kopl^ai, it is fairly started on its way to 
the grand complexes which find their climax in Demosthenes. 1 

And here I drop the subject, with the earnest hope that whoever 
takes up the thread of this investigation may take it up as well as 
Dr. Wagner has done, and present his results as compactly. In 
the two papers that I have written on this theme there are doubtless 
other statistics to be corrected, other points to be developed or to 
be nipped, as the case may be. 2 

B. L. GlLDERSLEEVE. 

extreme, which is found in the First Olynthiac, whereas Demosthenes' 
Leptinea is in the neighborhood of the mean, although above it. Nor do 
we find anywhere in Demosthenes' Leptinea such a cumulation of art. inf.'s 
as we find in Aristeides. (See II 668. 678. 706, Dind.). This excess of the 
articular infinitive, unrelieved by any of the charms that have made the 
Leptinea of Demosthenes one of the favorite orations in modern times as in 
antiquity, contributes unquestionably to the cumbrousness and unreadable- 
ness of Aristeides' fabrication, which, in spite of all the evident pains he 
has taken, betrays to the grammatical eye the syntactical weaknesses of the 
age in which it was manufactured. 

1 In lyric poetry grand complexes are made by the rush and the roll of the 
rhythm (see my Pind. I. E. cxv). In the great articular infin. complexes of the 
orators we feel intellectual grasp, not emotional sweep. 

5 The behavior of the articular inf. in later Greek is full of interest for 
those who are working in that almost unfilled field. Note, for instance, how 
trpiv with inf. gives way to n-plv f/ with inf., thus half satisfying the mechanical 
demand for some kind of grammar, and then Tvplv ^ with inf. gives way to npo 
tov with inf., and vpb tov with inf. starts its yoke-fellow fiera to with inf., and 
pera t6 with inf. gets into narrative instead of the aor. part., e. g. Acts 20, I : 
peTa to navtJaudai tov dopvfiov instead of Travaapevov tov Qopvfiov. But of this 
more in another paper in which I purpose to consider the use of the participle 
in Greek. 



